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for some years to come. The ample vision of building
up a superior structure of society must be deferred
to the imperative business of rehabilitating the
nation's finances. With this work again Mr. Chamber-
lain, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, was to be
primarily associated. He was cast for the role
of senior physician in the difficult and delicate
task of steering the nation through its economic
convalescence.

It would not be within the scope of this book to
attempt to add anything to the abundant analyses
of the financial difficulties of 1931, which are avail-
able to the student. It is however generally agreed
that the economic crisis, viewed in its most universal
aspect, represented the failure of post-War states-
manship and financial practice to adapt post-War
economy to the realities of the situation. The free
play of trade and enterprise was impeded by the
vast network of international debt and Reparations,
which exercised a stranglehold over the ordinary
processes of trade and commerce. There was not, it
is true, any very general desire on the part of the
debtor nations to meet their obligations in full. At
the same time even a genuine desire to do so would
have been singularly difficult to translate into effect.
International debts had to be paid in gold, since the
high protective tariff, which was part of the internal
economy of the United States, as chief creditor nation,
rendered impossible the discharge of debt by pay-
ment in goods. The consequence was that gold tended
to accumulate in the creditor nations with the result
that by June 1931 60 per cent of the world's gold
supply was concentrated in the United States and
in France. In a world, which still adhered to the
Gold Standard, such a one-sided accumulation of
gold was bound in the end to impose undue strain
upon the system. So in the summer of 1931 it